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JOHN MAKSHALL. 



The conception of John Marshall's life, or even a sketch of it, 
should be formed at his tomb, and under the influence of the 
simple republican grandeur of its last two days. There is a 
light in the " last of earth" that gives true relief to the past. 
The manner in which great men leave their earthly stage, and 
close the drama of life, opens up anew its plot and defines its' 
character. True to this conviction, we recall the last resting- 
place and the last days of the great Marshall. 

There is, in the beautiful cemetery on Shoccoe Hill, at 
Richmond, Virginia, a plain white marble stone, with the 
following inscription: — "John Marshall, son of Thomas and 
Mary Marshall, was born on the 24th of September, 1755 ; 
intermarried with Mary Willis Ambler on the 3rd of January, 
1783 ; and departed this life the 6th day of July, 1835." This 
inscription, so simple and characteristic of the man, was 



glimmers in its own decay, and finally goes out in death, no 
night follows, but it leaves the world all light, all on fire, 
from the potent contact of its own spirit." 

That contact we are proud to feel, and, under its influence, 
look back upon the noble course of his life, and trace it to its 
source, with wonder and joy as deep, if not deeper, than 
nature awakens in us by the course of the Potomac. The 
course of his life and the course of that river lead us to North 
Western Virginia. 

John Marshall, the soldier, the lawyer, the senator, the 
Secretary of War and also of State, and the Chief Justice, was 
born in Germantown, Farquier County, Virginia, on the 24th 
of September, 1755, twenty years before the revolution, the 
eldest of a family of fifteen children, all of whom possessed 
fine intellects. Colonel Thomas Marshall, his father, was a 
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written by himself, with the exception of the last dates, not 
more than two days before his death, at which time he 
directed that his body should be laid with his wife's, who had 
died a short time before, and that a plain stone should mark 
the place of their rest. They were lovely and united in their 
lives, and in death they were not divided. 

By that tomb we feel that we are in company with the dust 
of one of the greatest men of the revolution. His deeds 
underlie the superstructure of the nation's greatness. His 
spirit still lives in the defenders of the constitution. " A 
superior and commanding intellect," it has been eloquently 
said, " is not a temporary flame, burning brightly for a while 
and then giving place to returning darkness. It is rather a 
spark of fervent heat, as well as radiant light, with power to 
enkindle the common mass of human mind $ so that when it 
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planter of moderate fortune and education, but rich in the 
gifts of nature. He was a self-made man, and one of no 
second-rate ability. As a parent, he bears to his son a 
relation somewhat similar to that which Martha Washington 
sustains to "the father of his country." The characters of 
both were mainly the results of their domestic education. 

From his home we turn to his early walks. The scenes 
in which he learnt to think and build up his own character, 
under the guidance of an observing father, were of a rural and 
pleasing nature. Farquier County was, at the time of his 
birth, a comparatively new settlement of the whites. The 
Ocoquan and the head waters of the Rappahanock were not 
then household streams. Their names were somewhat strange 
in the talk of the fireside. The agreeably diversified surface 
iyas but partly subdued* In such scenes young Marshall felt 
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the power of nature, and in converse with the land- and- water 
features of his native country, nursed his dawning poetic 
• imagination, and that conceptive. power that gave him such 
ascendancy .as an expounder and teacher of the principles of 
constitutional law. 

- The early education of the children, in those circumstances, 
necessarily devolved upon the father. He assumed it as a 
trust, .and devoted himself to the noblest of parental duties — 
the informing and training of the mind of his children. He 
superintended the studies of his eldest son, and early formed 
in him a taste for English literature. Young Marshall had 
transcribed Pope's " Essay on Man" at the age of twelve. 
'.■ This early introduction to poetry we regard as a happy 
event in the chain of influences that developed his character. 
Poetry harmonises the diversity of early life, and becomes a 
main agent in educating, the conceptive faculty— a faculty so 
necessary to every noble character. The sentiments of Pope's 
poetry, and especially his " Essay on Man," so interwoven 
with a material pantheism, are not always healthy nor well 
adapted to nourish the rising thoughts of the young mind. 
The poison is fortunately so latent as not to be called into 
action by the contact of the juvenile reader. This was the 
case with young Marshall. .-His mind was too young, fresh, 
and healthy, and under too good teaching to extract the evil, 
and took to itself those passages -that impress us with the 
folly of petty conventional distinctions and the dignity of 
human nature, and- in after-life contribute net a little to the 
elevation of the individual in his views of civilisation and the 
character of a true state. The acquaintance with poetry, thus 
early formed, was not only productive in its influence over the 
formation of his mind, but also in creating a love for the 
* muse. He learnt to appreciate poetic thought; he learnt 
also its art, and used it in creating for himself some of the 
purest pleasure of youth. The love and the art were both a 
part of his natural growth, for it is well known that he 
cherished both during his life. 

The schoolboy days of Marshall were few, and mainly of a 
domestic character. At the age of fourteen he was sent about 
one hundred miles from home, and placed under the care of a 
respectable clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Campbell. At the end 
of one year he returned home, and continued his studies 
under the care of the pastor of the parish, a Scotch gentle- 
man, who resided in his father's family. During the year 
which he remained under his care, he was so far advanced as 
to have commenced reading Horace and Livy. 

This, as far as we are able to learn, was the amount of his 
education. He knew nothing of the advantages of a college 
education ; nothing of the evil or good resulting from compe- 
tition. In self-reliance he quietly sought an education, and 
by his own potent efforts obtained a mastery over the classics, 
and built up a mind as American and analytical as any that 
has ever done honour to. our country.' 

Reverting to the facts and influences that enter into his 
early training, we see in him another instance of the supe- 
riority of a well-directed home education over every other 
form of training. Nature- and the family are our primary 
schools, and where intelligent fathers, or mothers, undertake 
the duty of superintending the studies of their childien, in 
them we have an order of mind which the formal school and 
college 'seldom; if ever, produce. Nature and the intelligent 
family almost necessarily combine tuition and instruction with 
that kind of influence which educes thought and trains it for 
practical life. We are almost induced by this train of thought 
to believe that, although we have gained much in the machU 
nery and art system of education, we have lost more in its 
•truthfulness, and spirit, and power. Men and women, as 
we now find them, are rarely educated. Individual thought 
forms but little of the warp and woof of social conversation 
or public discourse. 

While young Marshall was thus forming his character, 
and giving fixity to those habits of thought and feeling 
that were afterwards to impart solidity and prosperity to 
the institutions Of his country, the future United States were 
shaking off their dependence on the sovereign will of England, 



and agitating the question of taxation and representation. 
When he commenced his eighteenth year, the controversy 
between .England and her North American colonies had 
assumed a serious, and even stormy character. He entered 
into the dispute with zeal, espousing the side of his country, 
and vindicating her rights with a warm and well-directed 
enthusiasm. His feelings were practical. He studied the 
rudiments of military exercise, and engaged in training a 
militia company in his own neighbourhood. The political 
essays of the day were read— the heralds of the rights and 
wrongs of his country. Thus, in connexion with a voluntary 
independent company, he began his career as a soldier, and 
we may also add, as a patriot. 

In 1775, he was appointed, at the age of twenty, the first 
lieutenant in a company of minute men. A few months after 
his appointment he marched, according to orders, to the relief 
of Norfolk, and was engaged in the battle of Great Bridge 
with the English under Lord Dunmore", who was signally 
repulsed. Marching with the provincials to Norfolk, he was 
present when it was set on fire by a detachment from the 
English ships which were lying in the river. 

In 1776, when twenty-one years of age, he was appointed 
lieutenant in the 11th Virginia regiment in the continental 
service, and marched, according to orders, to the north. In 
1777, he was raised to the rank of captain, and, as such, 
served in the battles of Brandywine, Orermantown, and Mon- 
mouth. He passed the winter of 1778— so memorable for the 
sufferings and misery of the continental soldiers— at Valley 
Forge. He was one of the parties that covered the assault of 
Stony Point in 1779, The term of the enlistment of the 
Virginia troops expired in 1780, when Captain Marshall was 
ordered home with the other officers, to take charge of such 
men as the state legislature could raise for them. The course 
of military events, over which he had no control, terminated, 
with his recall, his service as a soldier, if we except a short 
period at the close of 1780 and the beginning of 1781, but not 
before he had endeared himself to Washington; He had seen 
and done enough in this capacity to prepare him for the nobler 
spheres of oivil and judicial life. 

During the season of inaction that followed his return 
home, he paid attention to the study of law. He took up 
the commentaries of Sir William Btackstone, which he had 
laid down for the more exciting pursuits of military life. He 
attended a course of law lectures, given by Mr. Wythe, after- 
wards Chancellor of Virginia ; and also a course on Natural 
Philosophy, delivered by Mr. Madison, the president at that 
time of William and Mary College. 

In the summer of 1780, he obtained a licence to practise 
law. The practice was, however, for awhile suspended, first 
by his return to the army for a few months, and then by the 
invasion of Virginia by Lord Cornwallis. The courts were 
closed, and were not re- opened till after the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. After that event, Marshall resumed 
the practice of the law, and in a short time reached no ordi- 
nary elevation at the bar. 

He was elected in the spring of 1782 to the state legislature, 
and soon afterwards became a member of the executive coun- 
cil. The next year opened with an event that shed a sweet 
radiance over nearly the whole of his future life, of almost 
fifty years. In January, 1783, he married Miss. Mary Willis 
Ambler, daughter of the state treasurer, with whom he became 
acquainted while in the army — a lady worthy of his affections. 
He resigned, the succeeding year, his seat at the council 
board, and returned to the bar. His services, however, were 
too much needed in legislation to admit of his following his 
own inclination, which disposed him for legal practice rather 
than political debate or executive council, and he was again 
elected a member of the legislature for his native county, and 
afterwards for the county of Henrico. His sphere, which, up _ 
to this period, had been somewhat limited and unstable, was . 
about to be enlarged and fixed ; and in the course of the 
providential events which had shaped his character, and in 
which he had been neither an unfaithful nor a disobedient 
servant, he was about to be pressed forward to the full 
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measure of his life. Up to this period he had done little 
more than, develop his mind fully, and become conscious of 
his own energies. He was prepared, by the experience and 
discipline of the past, to render to his country a service that 
we and our posterity are likely to undervalue, but can never 
forget. Marshall is not appreciated. He is too great to be a 
popular favourite. 

The country, at this time, was in a dangerous and difficult 
position. The genius of Jefferson and his associates had pro- 
jected the Declaration of Independence ; the heart and hand 
and mind of Washington had achieved it. The revolutionary 
war had closed, and peace, like a long- wished- for dawn, came 
at last, but came to reveal the wretchedness of a people whose 
only greatness seemed to be the glory of enfranchised liberty. 
The storms of the open sea had been endured and passed by 
the national ship ; but now she lay among breakers, beating 
heavily upon a rocky coast, waiting for a pilot to guide her 
into a peaceful port. 

It is almost impossible for us, elated with the unexampled 
prosperity and growth of the country, to estimate its condition 
at the close of the revolution ; and, without such an estimate, 
it is equally impossible to appreciate the mind and services of 
Marshall. Political questions of a searching and somewhat 
distracting nature agitated the whole confederacy. It was 
almost spasmodic. The country was impoverished ; the 
national finances were in an exceedingly low state; agri- 
culture and commerce were paralysed ; credit was almost 
destroyed ; legal relations were embarrassing ; and leaders of 
doubtful principles — always too numerous in a popular 
government — and men of ruined fortunes, inflamed the public 
mind by various devices. The powers of Congress, so often 
crippled by the inaction of the states during the war, were, at 
its close, so much relaxed as to be inadequate for the work of 
efficient government. Out of this state of things, how was 
order to spring ? To add to the wretchedness of the country, 
two parties arose — the one set on ending all public evils by 
the establishment of an adequate government, with their views, 
constituted to act immediately on the people ; and the other 
as firmly set upon the confirmation of state authority, and the 
jealous supervision of federal influence. In this state of 
things,, so full of the elements of discord and dissolution, 
Marshall at once arrayed himself on the side of the Union, 
and, with a kindred nature, warmly affiliated with Washington 
and Madison. The topics of paper-money, taxation, public 
• credit, civil justice, and the continuance or separation of the 
states, were the engrossing questions of the day, and afforded 
ample scope for the contentions of the two great political 
parties. 

The federal constitution, under the auspices of Washington 
and other noble-minded patriots of the revolution, was received 
at first most favourably in Virginia, but soon encountered a 
severe but honourable opposition. Men of the highest intel- 
lectual powers opposed it. The crisis approached. The 
perpetuity of the Union depended in no small degree on the 
adoption of that instrument, as sanctioned by Washington. 
Marshall was appointed a.delegate to the Convention of Vir- 
ginia, which met in June, 1788, to consider the new constitu- 
tion. Here begins that course of public service which endears 
him to the nation and every lover of political freedom and 
philosophy. In conjunction with Mr. Madison, he secured its 
adoption, and thus gave to it the weight of Virginian authority, 
although earnestly opposed by Henry, Mason, and Grayson. 

During the protracted debate, Marshall gave undoubted 
evidence of the true character of his mind ; and on the 
question of the power of taxation, power over the militia, and 
the power of the judiciary, displayed the fine analytical 
features of his mind, and that clear insight into the great 
principles of political philosophy, on which, in their application 
to constitutional law, he afterwards reared the noble super- 
structure of his fame. The discussion lasted, or rather raged, 
for twenty-five days, during which time nine states adopted 
the constitution. The debates of the Convention are in print, 
but not the fiery energy with which the constitution was 
repeatedly assailed, and the keen force of thought by which 



every assault was repelled and the constitution vindicated;' 
It was adopted by a majority of ten votes. 

After the adoption of the constitution, Mr. Marshall was 
desirous to abandon the arena of politics and devote himself 
entirely to the law — the choice of his heart. He was, however, 
elected to the legislature for the city of Richmond, in 1788,' 
and continued to represent that city till the close of the 
session of 1791, when he again retired to his profession, from ' 
which he was soon called by the interest which the French 
revolution awakened throughout the country. Mr. Marshall 
was a decided friend "of France, and espoused the new move-"' 
ment in that country with a zeal that roused against him the 
wrath of the press. His defence was sincere and noble;. ; 
There was no decline in his popularity. He was again, 
elected to the legislature for Richmond, although he was not 
a candidate. * - 

The time was now at hand when he was to assume some* 
thing of his true position before the country. The. treaty? 
which Mr. Jay had negotiated with Great Britain in 1794 » 
became the subject of extended discussion, and we may add, 
of deep popular opposition. The senate had advised its 
ratification, and Washington had actually ratified it. -Still 
the opposition continued. It was boldly assumed that the 
negotiation of a commercial treaty by the executive was un- 
constitutional. Mr. Marshall saw the gathering storm, and 
looked anxiously upon the deep and extended opposition of 
Virginia. . He vindicated the treaty in public meetings. He 
vindicated it in the legislature, and in a speech, weighty and 
effective, maintained that the ratification of a commercial 
treaty was within the limits of executive power. His argu-. 
ment was final, and by it he became generally known through- 
out the nation. 

Marshall was now looked upon with profound respect and 
confidence. Washington offered him the office of Attorney- 
General. He declined it. After the recall of Mr. Monroe 
from France, he was solicited to accept the appointment as his 
successor; but he declined. In 1797, less than a year from 
the time of the first offer, Mr. Adams, then president, ap- 
pointed him with Mr. Gerry' and General Pinckney, on a 
special mission to the French republic. 

Mr. Marshall now comes before us as a diplomatist. The 
duty of preparing the official papers devolved mainly on him. 
The mission was honourably fulfilled. He maintained the 
integrity of the American character . against the corrupt 
Directory. His letters to Talleyrand, the Minister of Foreign 
Relations, are justly regarded as among the most able and 
effective diplomatic papers that have honoured the nation. 

Shortly after his return to Virginia, he became, at the 
special request of Washington, a candidate for the House of 
Representatives, and was elected in 1799. During his stay in 
Congress, an opportunity occurred for the display of his rare 
analytical powers of mind. It was the case of Thomas Nash, 
who had committed a murder, on board the British ship . 
" Hermione," and then sought an asylum within the United 
States. His delivery had been demanded by the British 
minister. Mr. Marshall, in a speech of great forensic power, 
established the point that the crime was, on principles of 
public law, within the jurisdiction of Great Britain, and that, ' 
under the constitution; the case was not subject to the judi- 
ciary, but to the executive. The distinctions between these . 
two departments were drawn and maintained with such a force 
of reason, that Mr. Gallatin, who was to reply to him, de- ."- 
clined, saying to one of his fiiends ; " You may answer that if 
you choose; I cannot." The argument exhibits the higljest 
powers of intellect. . 

At the close of the session, Mr. Marshall was appointed 
Secretary of War. A rupture between the President and 
Colonel Pickering, then Secretary of State, occurred soon 
afterwards, and Mr. Marshall was appointed his successor, * 
His papers as Secretary of State are of -the highest order. 
"His despatch of the 20th. of September, 1800," says Mr. i. 
Binney, " is a noble specimen of the first order of state papers, 
and shows the most finished adaptation of parts for the station 
of an American Secretary of State." His state papers are 
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pervaded by a peculiar reach, of comprehension and clearness 
of discrimination — two qualities rarely found in the same mind. 
. A new sphere was about to open before him, one for which 
he had given, again and again, the strongest indication of 
fitness. He was appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States* January the 3 1st, 1801 — the epoch of his greatness. 

The career of Mr. Marshall, as Chief Justice, extends over 
a period of thirty- four years, and is not only the longest on 
record, but also, in our estimation, the noblest. Judicial 
history, in our judgment, presents no form so great and 
symmetrical as that of Marshall. It remains for his own 
profession to do him justice. The reach and dignity of his 
mind placed him above the admiration of the multitude. 
The processes of his mind, in investigating, expounding, and 
applying the most intricate and lofty legal principles, arc 
simple and grand. His decisions were not formed solely by 



unknown to history. It had no antecedent in Europe. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has power to determine, 
without appeal, not only its own jurisdiction, but also those 
of the legislature and executive; and, by the exercise of this 
power to fix and define the constitution ; and from its decision 
there is no appeal. 

The exercise of this power, when thus viewed, must ever 
present an object of sublime contemplation. What must it 
have been in the hands of Marshall ? There were few, if any, 
precedents. The principles that were to regulate it were yet to 
be evolved; and the nation .waited for their evolution. The 
federal instrument, it is true, was adopted ; but the principles 
on which it was to be interpreted were yet to be discovered, 
and on them depended what the constitution was to be, and, 
indeed, the grandeur and unity of the nation itself. 

Judge Marshall approached his duties, impressed with the 
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the authority of statutes and the features of special cases. 
Principles were to be settled, and to this work he brought 
the keenest analysis, deep political philosophy, and a superior 
dignity of nature. With such qualifications, he looked 
down upon his subject, and commanded the whole field of 
relations as from a lofty watch-tower. 

He was a consummate judge. He was more. He was also 
a profound political philosopher. The narrow sphere of 
equfty, so nobly filled by Lord Eldon, could not contain him. 
He passed it in inquiry, and demanded for its basis, the 
existence and recognition of the eternal principles of rectitude. 
His forensic powers are radiant with the light of a true 
statesman and legislator. The special, in his view,*is to be 
approached and adjudicated as a particular instance of a 
general principle. 

These vast and new qualifications in a chief justice were 
demanded by the nature of the Supreme Court— the Supreme 
Court of the era of individual civilisation. Its powers were 



greatness of the difficulties that beset them, but conscious oi 
his own integrity and resources. A nation was to be estab- 
lished ; the pillars of truth, on which it rested, were to be 
laid. With a clear, comprehensive survey, he saw at once that 
the principles on which the powers of the Supreme Court 
should be exercised could not be found in the ordinary 
maxims of law and cases of simple equity, and turned to 
legislative and political philosophy. 

He was aided, in no ordinary degree, in his inquiries and the 
discharge of his high duties by a directive sagacity, possessed 
only by those whose education has encouraged self-reliance. 
He fell back upon experience, and interrogated the instincts 
of the people. Nature, with whom he had long kept faithful 
company, and the light of virtue, which he loved, did not fail 
him. He abandoned theory and speculation and technicalities, 
and, intent on developing and consolidating a nation, sought 
the laws and principles of its development in life, the force of 
things, and the lessons of obedience to the common law — 
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the system of civil morality. He did so with a singular 
combination of political and legal wisdom, simple obedience 
and reverence to law, and the most searching inquiry into its 
principles, which, when discovered, Jie expounded and applied 
even to the regulation of law itself, as the rational deduction 
of moral truth, which every conscience was bound to obey. 
He was successful ; the grandeur and unity of the federal 
organisation were secured. We now look back, at the distance 
of eighteen years from his decease, to pay him the highest 
reverence allowable to mortals, as one of the great, if not the 
greatest founder of the American nation. 

The services which he rendered to his country as Chief 
Justice, none but the loftiest minds in the legal profession are 
capable of estimating. As a judge, where in the history of 
judicial polity is to be found one of such dimensions ? — a 
mind so comprehensive, systematic, and profound r Learning 
in him was practical sense ; and professional science, the 
classification of the details of general reason. 

The services which he rendered, if beyond the reach of 
ordinary appreciation, are, from their effectiveness, within the 
range of ordinary contemplation. The merchant, the farmer, 
and the mechanic may not be able to examine his labours and 
trace the processes of his mind to their grand result ; but they 
can feel his movements, and know that they are only the 
extension of the principles of human life. They feel that his 
energies are well directed, and in the steady course of the ship 
of state, know that he has successfully grappled with truth 
and faithfully applied it. He is always comprehensive, always 
demonstrative, and in his whole course, seems to unite the 
purest integrity with the most reverent devotion to truth and 
justice. We know but one that can be compared to him in 
the greatness of his services, the character of his mind, and 
the simplicity of his virtue. His life and that of Washington 
should be familiar to the humblest American, and by their 
attentive study, the people should learn to cherish, and if 
possible perpetuate, the more than Roman greatness that was 
native to them and the other founders of the nation. 



These views of Marshall, the soldier, the lawyer, the states- 
man, the diplomatist, and the chief justice, exhibit him as a 
vast but beautiful form of passionless intellect, investigating 
the most complex questions" of common and constitutional 
law, with a mind at once analytical and comprehensive, and 
uttering his decrees with the most dignified but unaffected 
wisdom. They exhibit only his public character, and that, 
mainly with reference to his public services. His private 
character is equally commanding. He lived in a style of strict 
simplicity. At Washington, and at Richmond, he avoided 
all ostentatious display ; and in his home, preserved his cha- 
racteristics. He was eminently social, and when freed from the 
pressure of duty, was pleased to pass a convivial hour with 
his friends. His love of Nature remained fresh to the last. 
While at Richmond, he often visited his farm in the county of 
Henrico, and once a year passed some time at another farm 
of his, near his birth-place. His affections were pure and en- 
during. Fifty years he passed in the most happy intercourse 
with his wife, and at his own request, reposes with her in death. 

Before we close this sketch, we must notice the contribution 
of the Chief justice to the literature of his country. The 
eventful scenes of his life, the weight of his responsibilities, 
and the time necessarily devoted to legal studies, forbade that 
delicacy of culture which shows itself in a beautiful style, but 
did not forbid the weightier matters of thought and the 
excellence "*5f manner of treatment. His " Biography of 
Washington" and "History of the Revolution" will ever 
remain remarkable works as long as candour, accuracy, dis- 
crimination, and comprehension are excellencies in an author. 
These works are confessedly the most authentic account of 
the greatest man and greatest event of modern times — 
Washington and the American Revolution. 

Such is an outline of Marshall's life and services ; a man 
whose memory the great and good of posterity, at least, will 
delight to cherish as the memory of a man who had no supe- 
rior among the founders of the nation, and has had no equal 
since its foimdation. 
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Somk time since, wfi were both amused and instructed by the 
incidental remark of a friend, who had just returned from an 
excursion to the West — a summer ramble in the prairies that 
stretch out from the banks of the Mississippi and its noble 
tributaries to the far-off horizon. 

" I suppose," said one of his parishioners, " that the West 
will soon be filled up : The tide of immigration has been 
somewhat rapid and broad during the last ten years." 

" Filled up !" repeated our friend, with a singular expres- 
sion of astonishment ; " filled up! That time is far distant. 
Nations are yet to be born. My dear sir," he continued, 
<; you have no idea of the vastness of the West — the reach of 
its prairies. I cannot liken that tide of immigration, of 
which you have spoken, when referred to it, to anything else 
than the outward-bound vessels that crowd the Narrows. 
They pass it, and in an hour, not a sail is to be seen on the 
Atlantic." 

This apparently trifling incident has often recurred to our 
mind, and now opens up anew to it the grandeur of our 
country, and leads us to speculate upon the destiny of our 
people and the influence of the national home upon the 
national character. 

In this article we propose to follow out this train of thought. 
We propose to do so in some general observations on the 
influence of scenery ; its power to form character ; American 
scenery in particular ; its savage, Indian, and classic features ; 
and the probable character of the people that are to reflect it 
in the moral world. The observations will be designedly 
general and introductory. 

The influence of physical scenery on the formation of in- 
dividual and national character is yet to be duly estimated. 
It is a hidden, and in most cases a mysterious power, that is 



ever at the heart. Long before we were sensible of the objects 
that formed the scene in which we were born, or conscious of 
the formative influences that floated like a beautiful atmo- 
sphere about our early walks, the form and features of clouds 
and fields and woods, and the seasonable landscape, mingled 
with our thoughts and blood, 

" So the foundations of the mind were laid/' 

We are scarcely prepared, as a people, for the reception of* 
these truths. Our life and social discipline oppose them. 
The lapse of care-worn years has borne us on to manhood, 
and the time has not yet come, in which the educator, the 
statesman, or even the artist, has found leisure to sit down in 
the shadow of his old homestead, and happily discover and 
acknowledge his indebtedness to God for the influences 
poured upon his soul through the landscape of home and his 
native land. 

The point of interest, to which, more than any other, the 
mind ought to turn in the contemplation of the scenery of a 
country is its fitness to form a peculiar type of character. 
This is its moral significance. The fitness of place, which we 
readily observe in the walks and dwellings of animals, is not 
incidental. It is part of the harmony of Nature, and surely 
we are not prepared to see it disturbed in the case of man, 

We are strongly inclined to believe that the scenes that 
have been witness to the encampments and journey ings of the 
human race thus far upon the earth, have, in a wonderful 
degree, shaped their characters and directed the line of their 
march. The meaning of their history and the spirit of life's 
drama, have their antecedents in the paternal earth and 
heavens. This significance is a moral one, and may be studied 
in the character of nations and individuals. 



